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A further provision of the statutes attached a grammar-school
to Merton's foundation. "I will and enact that if any young chil-
dren of my km need support in consequence of the death or poverty
of their parents, while they are under early instruction in the rudi-
ments of knowledge, in such case the Warden shall cause them, to
the number of thirteen, to be educated in the house until they can
make their way in the schools (of the university), if they turn out
to be of ability for that purpose."1
The proof that Merton's will was carried out is shown by the
accounts of the college grammar-school. In 1277 there were eleven
boys, four living in the college and the remainder in the town under
the care of Thomas of Wallingford. The Master of Grammar is
described as the Master of Glomery. The latter was a corruption
of the word "grammar," and was not only in use at Cambridge, as
Rashdall states, but, as we have seen, at Oxford and also at other
places in England and on the Continent. The accounts also state
that the sum of 4d. a quarter for each boy is to be paid as tuition
fee to the Master of Glomery. When Archbishop Peckham visited
Merton in 1284, he found grave abuses existing both in the college
and the school, and in his ordinances he says: "Furthermore, the
founders of your college, perceiving that the clergy of England,
for the most part, expressed themselves very inaccurately in the
learned languages, decreed that you should educate scholars under
a grammatical tutor, and that the works of grammatical authors
should be kept in the library to perfect you in the learned languages.
But as this has hitherto been neglected, we prescribe, under the
penalty imposed on disobedience, that so far as possible the trans-
gression be corrected according to rule. And we will that the
works of Papia and Hughico, together with the summary of Brico,
be procured and fastened on a public table, so that all who frequent
the library may have facility of consulting them."2 Other grammar-
schools in connection with the colleges followed in imitation of the
example of Merton, e.g. William Waynflete's foundation of Magda-
len College School
One of the outstanding characteristics of this period was that
the customs according to which the schools were governed now
began to appear in written form as statutes. No doubt the examples
of the statutes of Merton and Peterhouse assisted in the growth of
this procedure. Thus we have instances of early statutes at Lincoln
1 The Foundation Statutes of Merton College, Oxford, ed. E. F. Percival,
p. 65, William Pickering, 1847.                                                  a Ibid., p. 56.